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BLACK LABOR AND THE 
BLACK LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


ETWEEN US CLUB MEMBERS in the Broth- 

erhood of Blackness, it is no secret 
that the Black Liberation Movement is run- 
ning out of steam. The Civil Rights Inte- 
grationist organizations are deathly stricken 
with senility and obsolescence. The Black 
Power detachments are at the moment pow- 
erless. “Race riots” as a form of struggle 
have become a terrible bore to the sophisti- 
cated White Establishment. Indeed in 
many cases the metropolitan police forces 
looked forward eagerly to those famous 
long hot summers as a means of killing off 
a few of the “natives” and as proving 
grounds for testing new anti-riot weapons. 
Witness also the current plight of the 
Panthers in all their heroic innocence. 
Beautiful, desperate black youth are now 
referring to the “lumpen element” of the 
black community as the most dependable 
source from which a vanguard will spring 
forth to spur the revolution onward, a revo- 
lution that has not really gotten underway, 
rumors to the contrary. It is suicidally 
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naive to depend on lumpen elements to 
spark the “revolution.” It is precisely this 
group that helps to bring dope into the 
community, snatches pocketbooks, mugs 
helpless old black women, hustles young 
black women for white men, makes the 
streets unsafe for black mothers. The winos 
and dope addicts may very well be pa- 
thetic and worthy of our deep compassion, 
but they, like all the other lumpens, are 
the ranks from which the police get most 
of their informers. We romanticize the 
lumpen at our gravest peril. 

‘Revolutionary suicide” has become a 
slogan for some young and _ righteous 
“militants,” a slogan born of pure and tragic 
desperation, and no less desperate or futile 
or unrealistic for all its purity of purpose 
and nobility of posture and righteousness 
of cause. “Revolutionary suicide” is about 
as realistic in terms of furthering the lib- 
eration of black people as Buddhist immo- 
lation by fire has been in ending the war 
in Viet Nam. It should be clear by now 
that wars of liberation are not won by death 
wishes or “Because God is on our side,” or 
“Ours is a just cause.” 

As the Bible reports, and a Negro spirit- 
ual sings beautifully of, the prophet, Ezek- 
iel, might very well have seen wheels way 
up in the middle of the air, but the wheels 
of liberation and revolution do not run by 
faith, nor do they run by the grace of God.. 
The wheels of liberation run by power, 
man power, a power generated and kept 
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in motion by the exploited, disinherited 
masses. Muscles, brains, blood, sweat. A 
vanguard is worthless without troops com- 
mitted to the struggle. 

Brown- versus -the- Board-of- Education, 
Montgomery, Little Rock, Freedom Rides, 
Sit-Ins, Lowndes County, Oakland, Har- 
lem, Watts, Washington. Detroit, all were 
great historic moments in the black man’s 
freedom struggle. Moreover, they were 
necessary and inevitable moments in the 
evolution of our struggle from one level of 
revolutionary sophistication to another. 
Men like Stokely Carmichael, Cleveland 
Sellers, Rap Brown and Stanley Wise put 
their lives on the line in the name of non- 
violence and integration before they moved 
to the higher level of struggle under the 
banner of Black Power. Each level had its 
own integrity. Historically, this kind of 
evolving development is legitimate and 
inevitable. Martin Luther King was an 
authentic leader of the black movement, 
which is probably why the white estab- 
lishment is not satisfied with destroying 
him physically, but has also decided now 
to assassinate the memory of the dead Mes- 
siah. It is a very peculiar bit of irony and 
white sophistication the way the white 
establishment is apparently quite willing 
to make a saint out of Malcolm and a 
devil out of Martin. The white boy is a 
gaming dude. Witness the job Time 
Magazine is doing on a black hero who a 
few years ago was their “Man of the Year.” 

All this is by way of saying that in order 
for a people to move forward they must 
understand their past, even their immediate 
past. A people ignorant of their history 
are condemned to repeat their history. And 
we black folk cannot afford that kind of 
deadly repetition. As legititmate and he- 
roic as the movement has been since the 
1954 Supreme Court decision, there have 
been major weaknesses from then till now. 


B.: ONE OF THE major weaknesses has 
been the lack of a black dynamic organ- 
ized-labor force in the ranks of the Move- 
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ment as well as in its leadership. Millions 
of black men and women now stand in the 
ranks of labor. These are troops needed 
desperately in the freedom struggle. It 
is past time now for them to step forward 
and give their strength and leadership to 
the Liberation Movement. The vanguard 
is beautiful, dramatic, inspirational and 
necessary, but the army is where it’s at. 
The key question is—How many troops can 
you put in the field? Afro-American labor 
can become the Great Black Hope. But 
first, or simultaneously, they must liberate 
themselves from the Great White Father 
bosses of the American labor movement. 
This in itself is a formidable task. I know, 
because I was once a union organizer. 


The whole history of the American La- 
bor Movement has been a history of white 
racism and apartheid. From the American 
Knights of Labor and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, black men have 
been second, third and fourth class citi- 
zens in the labor movement. For a couple 
of very brief moments in the history of 
labor in the U. S. A., it seemed that the 
working class might live up to its “his- 
toric” commitment, i.e., to liberate the 
nation. The A. F. of L. was always openly 
racist and anti-skilled labor. But in the 
thirties, when the young, dynamic C. I. O. 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations) was 
borning, everywhere they shouted the slo- 
gans: “Organize the unorganized!” “Black 
and white, unite and fight!” In its consti- 
tution, the C. I. O. declared piously that 
black and white labor would be organized 
on the basis of equality. There would be 
no jim crow locals in the C. I. O. I recall 
as a young man of about twenty years at- 
tending a congress of black people in 
Washington, D. C., and John L. Lewis 
(then International President of the 
C. I. O.) wrapping himself in the star 
spangled banner and screaming to thou- 
sands of gathered blacks: “Organize! Or- 
ganize! Organize!” Lewis was probably 
the last of the authentic American labor 
leaders of any national stature. 
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Bux MEN stood side by side with their 
white conterparts and fought and bled to 
build the C. I. O. and industrial unionism. 
They were a decisive force in organizing 
auto plants at Detroit and the Chicago 
slaughter-and-packinghouses. They were 
the main organizing force at Bessemer in 
Alabama, where they paid some terrible 
dues. It was already three strikes against 
you if you were black in Alabama, but to 
be black, “commonist,” C. I. O. union agi- 
tator was to call down the wrath of the 
Southern gods, to invite the KKK and 
lynching and the tar-and-feather. Blacks 
bled and died at Bessemer to bring the 
union to the steel mills. The industrial 
unions promised black people everything, 
and gave them disillusionment. 

In the forties, of course, came the “pa- 
triotic war” and the complete sell-out of 
the trade union movement and the rest of 
the so-called left wing and progressive 
moments. It was a time of no-strike 
pledges. It was a time when the struggle 
for Black Liberation should have gone full 
speed ahead, but, instead, slowed down to 
a crawl. It was all-out for the war effort 
to defeat Facism. Everything was going 
to be peaches and cream after the war 
ended. Blacks would be given their free- 
dom automatically. No longer would labor 
be exploited. Supposedly, we were going 
lickety-split into the era of “Progressive 
Capitalism.” Can you dig it? 

The bubble burst after the war. Labor 
had lost considerable ground, American 
capital had become all-powerful through- 
out the world. The C. I. O. made another 
brief commitment to the underclasses. In 
the latter half of the forties, the C. I. O. 
put together “Operation Dixie.” They would 
go into the basically unorganized South- 
land and organize the unorganized. They 
would put together an organizing drive 
that would be based on the proposition that 
all men are created equal, and that labor 
with white skin could never be free as 
long as labor in black skins was in chains. 
Karl Marx had made a similar statement 
about a century before. Booker T. Wash- 
ington said essentially the same thing when 
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he said, in order for the white man to keep 
the black man in the ditch he, the white 
man, would have to stay in the ditch on top 
of the black man. 


|; ners the American bosses of 
industry had set white workers against 
black workers and vice versa, the easier 
to exploit them both. The employers would 
tell the white workers, “Don’t let the nig- 
gers into your union, they'll think they’re as 
as good as you are. Pretty soon they'll be 
marrying your daughters.” The whites 
agreed, kept the blacks out of their unions. 
When the unions struck for higher wages 
and better working conditions, the bosses 
would entice the blacks to be strike break- 
ers with: “Why should you support the 
white workers’ strike? They wouldn't let 
you join their union. You don’t owe them 
crackers no loyalty.” The blacks agreed 
and came to work until the strike was 
broken, at which time the white workers 
came back at the same low wages, and 
blacks went back to join the ranks of the 
unemployed, black and white workers hat- 
ing each other more than ever. The name 
of the game was divide and conquer. 

Karl Marx, great European philosopher 
that he undoubtedly was, made a funda- 
mental mistake in his evaluation of the 
role of labor vis-a-vis national liberation. 
He appeared to think that the revolutions 
would first occur in those countries having 
a high degree of industrialization. The 
revolutions have in fact occurred in coun- 
tries where the economies were basically 
agrarian, ie, Russia, China, Cuba, etc. 
He reckoned without taking into consid- 
eration the absolute corruption of the 
white working classes in the highly indus- 
trialized countries, England, Germany, 
U. S. A,, etc. The working classes in these 
countries, especially England, France and 
America, ate high on the hog precisely be- 
cause of the super-exploitation of the so- 
called “native” populations, the so-called 
“niggers” of the earth. Marx reckoned, 
wthout fully appreciating, the influence of 
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racism and colonialism on the white work- 
ing classes of the world. 


War THE C. I. Os Operation Dixie 
came into the Southland, blacks mistook it 
for the Freedom Train and leaped aboard 
by the thousands. Operation Dixie came to 
my home town, Macon, Georgia. Black 
folks got aboard the “Freedom Train.” 
Workers, teachers, preachers got on board. 
An elderly black businessman, Larkin 
Marshall, threw his support behind the 
organizing drive, despite the fact that it 
did not affect him directly (he was not 
a worker), and in spite of warnings from 
the white establishment of Macon to him 
and others to “stay away from that union 
mess. It’s nothing but a whole lot of com- 
monism!” His newspaper backed the or- 
ganizing drive and the white establish- 
ment put it out of business. Black churches 
opened their doors to the Operation. One 
of the largest black churches in town, the 
one I grew up in, was a regular meeting 
place for the union. And what happened? 
The C. I. O. kept its word. It did not bar 
blacks from the union. In fact, it organized 
the blacks. It emphasized the blacks. Of 
an evening white and black organizers 
could be seen visiting and proselytizing in 
the black neighborhoods, but practically no 
one went into the white neighborhoods. 
The white organizers had no stomach for 
struggling with the white racism which 
was rampant in the white community. 
Therefore, the drive resulted in an all- 
black union. The boss could still divide 
and conquer. 

Years later, the young people of SNCC 
and CORE met the same problem. White 
and black young folk worked in the black 
communities of Mississippi and the rural 
South, where it was relatively safer. But 
where were the white troops ready to do 
missionary work to civilize the ignorant 
white masses and struggle with their rac- 
ist attitude? Larkin Marshall told me once, 
“Hell, son, them union people seemed to 
think it was a Negro problem. But it’s a 
white problem. It always has been. We 
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always been ready for the country to be 
free ever since the first black slave set foot 
on this devilish land.” The fact of the 
matter was—black folk didn’t need anybody 
to come into their neighborhoods and tell 
them they were exploited. They knew they 
were. It was the backward whites who 
thought their whiteness was some kind of 
charm or jujo which warded off all kinds 
of evil spirits, including poverty and ex- 
ploitation. Operation Dixie failed because 
the C. I. O. did not see itself as a force of 
liberation. Operation Dixie failed because 
the C.1.O. played footsie with the racism 
of the white working class. 

At how many intemational A. F. L. con- 
ventions did A. Philip Randolph speak to 
deaf ears about the unions’ jim crow poli- 
cies? It was a ritual that they tolerated 
year after year. “Let Randolph have the 
floor, and then go on as we have always 
done,” was the attitude. At the so-called 
left wing and progressive international 
trade unions, civil rights were usually the 
last thing on the agenda of the last day 
of the convention, when all the important 
issues had been settled, and half the dele- 
gates were leaving for home and the other 
half were restless to be on their way. If 
a group of black trade unionists called to- 
gether a black caucus before or during the 
convention, everybody else got up tight. 
The brothers getting the caucus together 
were accused of racism, black nationalism, 
discrimination - in - reverse, anti-leadership 
tendencies, and so on. We were the ter- 
rible black racists of 1948. We hear the 
same song being sung today. “Segregation- 
in-reverse,” “crow jim” and so on. We even 
hear some black civil rights brothers 
mouthing such sentences as, “Black rac- 
ism is just as bad as white racism.” We 
went down that road twenty years ago. But 
a people ignorant of their history are con- 
demned to repeat it. 


La US LOOK at one of the more “progres- 
sive and liberal” trade unions in the coun- 
try. Take the United Auto Workers for 
example. Sure, during the bus boycott in 
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Montgomery, Reuther’s union contributed 
monies, moral support and a couple or 
more station wagons to the cause. Reuther 
spoke at the historic March on Washington 
in 1963. The auto international can be de- 
pended on to pay lip service to the cause 
of civil rights. But about a decade ago, 
some black brothers in the union took no- 
tice of the glaring lack of color on the auto 
union’s international Executive Board, and 
the brothers raised the issue with the union 
leadership. Whereupon, Mr. Reuther came 
forth with his famous color-blind statement. 
To paraphrase: “In this union we do not 
practice color prejudice. On this board 
there are no black men, there are no white 
men. There are only human beings.” 


Apparently, the pallor of the Executive 
Board was merely a coincidence. Or, more 
likely, the black brothers were considered 
not within the pale of humankind. Two 
years ago, a Detroit friend of mine, ex- 
black labor leader, told me, “They used 
to say that Detroit was run by the Big 
Three—Ford, Chrysler and General Motors. 
But now they say the Big Four — Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors and General 
Reuther.” He said further, “Ironically 
enough, Reuther’s political power in the 
Democratic Party is based on the black 
workers of Detroit. Most of the white 
workers have moved to the suburbs and are 
voting Republican.” It could be added that 
many of them are voting George Wallace. 
Obviously it is time for black workers to 
flex their black muscles and begin to 
exert the power that is theirs potentially. 


L. New York Crrty, unions like District 
65 and Local 1199 wear an aura of mili- 
tancy and liberal respectability about them, 
because they pay lip-service identification 
to the Black Liberation Movement. It is a 
respectability they do not deserve. His- 
torically, 65, a union of retail and ware- 
house workers, was made up mostly of Jew- 
ish workers, so naturally the leadership was 
a white Jewish leadership. That is how it 
should have been in those days. But today 
its membership is fundamentally black and 
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Puerto-Rican, but the membership is still 
saddled with a bunch of Jewish Great 
White Fathers. If the slogan of Black 
Power meant that Charles Evers be elected 
mayor of a town in Mississippi, it certainly 
means that black and Puerto Rican work- 
ers should hold the reins of leadership in 
District 65. Are the New York Union lead- 
ers more racist than the crackers in 
Mississippi? 

The same situation exists in 1199, a un- 
ion of drug and hospital workers. Black 
membership—white leadership. This is not 
to comment one way or another on the in- 
tegrity or effectiveness of the present white 
leadership. Suffice to say, white leader- 
ship cannot serve the profounder aspira- 
tions of black memberships. Period. The 
leadership in 65 and 1199 should be black 
and Puerto Rican leadership. The leader- 
ship of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers should be black and 
Puerto Rican. The subways and buses of 
New York City are manned in the main 
by blacks. Most of the bus drivers, the sub- 
way motormen, the conductors and the 
token sellers are black, but the leadership 
is white and mostly Irish. Historically, the 
New York subways were a domain on 
which the Irish staked their claim success- 
fully. 

It means also that if the transportation 
workers, the retail and warehouse workers, 
the garment workers and the hospital work- 
ers were led by blacks and Puerto Ricans, 
the number one priority of these powerful 
unions would be black and Puerto Rican 
liberation. It means that a black-led In- 
dustrial Union Council in the city like New 
York could wield a lot of political power 
in the interest of black people. It could 
also turn its attention to cracking the lily- 
white policies of openly-racist unions like 
Construction, Sanitation, Printers, Plumb- 
ers, Electricians, etc., etc. 

The most substantial, most stable, most 
reliable, most politically-sophisticated ele- 
ment in the black community is black labor. 
It should also be the most influential. A 
black community is made up primarily of 
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workers, not doctors, or lawyers, or even 
teachers, and this fact should be reflected 
in its leadership, on a local and national 
level. Remember the 1963 March on Wash- 
ington? The top leadership was made up 
of almost every other element of the black 
community except black labor. This state- 
ment is not meant to derogate A. Philip 
Randolph. He was there, but he is an old 
warrior, an elder statesman, who exerts no 
real influence on the movement. His union 
is almost a myth. The National Negro La- 
bor Council is more illusionary than real. 
Its fundamental loyalty is to the white 
labor establishment, not to black liberation. 
The most powerful labor leader on that 
platform at the Lincoln Monument was not 
black, but white, and his name was Walter 
Reuther. General Reuther of the Detroit 
Big Four. 

The whole struggle for jobs and union 
membership in the movie industry, in the 
various tight and white “family” unions 
such as camera and carpenters and design- 
ing and so forth should be led by black 
labor, not by the labor secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P. This is not to put down the 
job attempted by N.A.A.C.P. Somebody 
had to fill the void. 


A NATIONAL Biack LABOR CONGRESS is 
needed, an organization whose first loyalty 
and primary concern is with the problems 
of black people. Jobs, housing, education, 
culture, political and economic power, 
black control of black rank-and-file unions. 
In a word, black liberation. During the 
past two decades, leadership and spokes- 
manship in the Movement have come most- 
ly from preachers, lawyers, intellectuals, 
business, artists, teachers, students. This 
leadership has not on the whole been nega- 
tive. But it has been middle class leader- 
ship, and as such has oftentimes been out 
of touch with the aspirations of the vast 
majority of black people, who are working 
class. The middle class did not, could 
not, speak the language of the masses. 
For example, the black student has con- 
tributed greatly to the more militant atti- 
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tude of the Movement, but the middle-class 
student movement is at best a transitory 
one. The students are here today and gone 
tomorrow. College is usually at most a 
four-year experience. Sometimes it is much 
less than that in these days when copping 
out by dropping out has become so fashion- 
able. Oftentimes even the most militant of 
black students see the Liberation Move- 
ment as a part of that four-year experience, 
a happening. But black labor is a lifetime 
commitment to the black community. It 
cannot help from being so. 

Can you dig how different and more ef- 
fective the fight in New York City for 
school decentralization could have been 
had there been a Black Labor Congress in 
New York in the leadership of the struggle? 
A leadership that could have organized the 
black masses of the community and the 
black labor movement (they’re both made 
up of the same people), a leadership that 
could have been able to defeat the power- 
drunk strategies and racist tactics of Al- 
bert Shanker and his clique of the Federa- 
tion of Teachers. A black labor-community 
force that could have stopped the trains 
and buses from running in support of de- 
centralization. 

It is significant that of all the black lib- 
eration conventions held over the Labor 
Day weekend, in Atlanta, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, not one of them saw the impor- 
tance of involving black labor in a mean- 
ingful way. Yet each convention sincerely 
claims to speak for the black community. 
But black labor is the heartbeat of the 
black community, the core of its existence. 
Not students, writers, lawyers, doctors, 
artists, all of whom have importont roles 
to play. But the role of black labor is de- 
cisive, it is time for black organizations 
serious about liberation to make one of 
their primary tasks the liberating of our 
black brothers and sisters from the bonds 
of the White Labor Establishment, either 
by helping them in a struggle for power 
inside the existing unions or by helping 
to establish new black unions of our own. 
In cities like New York they would be 
black and Puerto Rican unions. Brother 
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Chavez is waging a similar fight in Cali- 
fornia to liberate the Mexican-American 
workers from the gringo-dominated unions. 


Ca you pic what a liberated black labor 
force could do for the Liberation Move- 
ment? A truly liberated black labor could 
have its own black studies program, its 
own black theatre, its own publishing, its 
own Black-Book-of-the-Month, its own 
black communiversity. Can you dig what 
a happening it would be if black artists 
and black Jabor got together regularly, 
were, in fact, a part of one another, giving 
mutual sustenance and nourishment? A 
Black Labor-Community Art Festival every 
day and twice on Sunday. 

It will not be an easy task to get rid of 
the great white fathers of the Labor Move- 
ment. It will not be an easy task for black 
workers to achieve the right of self determ- 
ination. Taxation without representation 
is in truth tyranny. And that is what black 
and Puerto Rican workers are faced with, 
especially in unions in the Transport and 
Garment indutsries. Tyranny is hard to dis- 
place without a revolution. The white 
union bosses are so deeply entrenched it 
will take considerable excavation to dig 
them out. Maybe nothing short of dyna- 
mite will do the job. 

Meanwhile, for starters, the existing Civil 
Rights and Black Power organizations 
could be of great assistance if they oriented 
themselves toward black labor and _ its 
struggle for liberation from the white union 
bosses. Unions like 1199 in New York hold 
“Negro History Celebrations” once a year 
and invite black leaders, artists, and vari- 


ous assortments of black celebrity to par- 
ticipate, thereby conferring upon the white 
entrenched leadership a kind of black re- 
spectability. It is time for our celebrities 
to cease and desist from helping to perpet- 
uate the rule of whites over black and 
Puerto Rican workers. 


Some OF THE black second-line leadership 
will of course feel threatened by the slogan 
of black power in the labor movement. 
The little power they do exert comes from 
above and not from the black rank-and-file. 
But what the master giveth he can damn 
sure take away. The unions are like vast 
plantations. The second-line colored lead- 
ership is like the house slave that Malcolm 
spoke of. The rank-and-file are the field 
slaves. What the house slave must be 
made to understand in this instance is that 
his true strength can only come from the 
rank-and-file, and only when he is elected 
by them and if they become his sole al- 
legiance and concern. 

Certainly it will not be easy, but nothing 
worthwhile is easily achieved. But the vic- 
tory, when and if achieved, can have a 
tremendous significance for Black Libera- 
tion and will be well worth the effort. 
While millions of white workers will see 
a conflict of interests between Black Lib- 
eration and the white-oriented Labor 
Movement, there can be no fundamental 
contradiction between black labor and the 
black community. Objectively, every as- 
pect of black life can go forward through 
black liberation. There is no contradiction 
in the slogans—“Up Pan-African Unity!” 
“Up the Black Nation!” and “All Power 
to Black Labor!” 


| have always believed that the basis of colonialism is economic, but the 
solution of the colonial problem lies in political action, in a fierce and 
constant struggle for emancipation as an indispensable first step towards 
securing economic independence and integrity. 
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— KWAME NKRUMAH 
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